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N this lecture on the testimony of converts to the 
Catholic religion, I will presume that I am not limited 
to a series of quotations. Doubtless, quotations from the 
views of distinguished men who have in recent times re- 
discovered the road to Rome are both extremely interest- 
ing and instructive, but I think they need to be supple- 
mented by some considerations of a general nature. But 
I am loath to call this a lecture: it is rather a “talk”; or 
perhaps I might say that my modest task is to serve up a 
carved goose, bred and cooked by others, but garnished 
with a little of my own sauce. 

And first of all, before speaking of conversions to the 
Catholic Church, it is well to meet the obvious objection 
that conversions have not always been in one direction 
Yes, it is well to note that from the beginning there have 
also been movements away from the Catholic Church. In 
the early centuries, dissenting or heretical bodies were not 
only numerous, but many of them had a great following 
and a position of power. Such were the Donatists with 
their four hundred episcopal sees, and the Novatians whose 
stern discipline stretched from Spain to Asia Minor, and 
the Gnostics who long held the great St. Augustine under 
the spell of their seeming wisdom, and the Arians who 
dominated the Spanish Peninsula, and Gaul, and Italy and 
Africa, and the Nestorians who for centuries had the outer 
Asiatic provinces of the Empire to themselves besides their 
settlements in the nearer provinces, and the Monophysites 
in Syria and Egypt, great centers of population and intelli- 
gence before the Mahommedan blight. Then there were 
the Pelagians, the Eutychians, the Manicheans and others. 
And these heretical bodies, when not widespread, had, at 
least, strong centers of influence, and, as must be evident, 
they made recruits, or “converts” from the Catholics. 

We see, then, that conversions were not all in the one 
direction. 

But now, note well what happened. The heretical 
churches were not founded on the Rock; there was no 
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guarantee in their case that the gates of hell should not 
prevail against them; and so the waves of time and cir- 
cumstance beat relentlessly upon them, and one after 
another they crumbled into ruins. That is one of the 
great lessons of history. Afflicted with sterility, a time 
came when they ceased to make recruits; they dwindled; 
they shriveled up; they disappeared; and the world knew 
their place no more; while the Catholic Church, stronger 
than ever after her conflicts, continued her progress along 
the highroad of history. 

In the first persecution which beset the Church almost 
immediately after the Crucifixion of Our Lord, the 
Apostles were seized and thrown into prison by the Jewish 
authorities. The Council were thinking of putting them 
to death. Gamaliel, a Pharisee, a “doctor of the law 
respected by all the people” (Acts. chap. V.) addressed 
the Council : 

Ye men of Israel, [he said] take heed to yourselves what 
you intend to do to these men. . . . And now I say to you, 
let them alone. For if this work be of men, it will come to 
nought. But if it be of God, you cannot overthrow it. Let them 
alone, then, lest you be found to fight even against God. 

Notable words these, pronounced by a Pharisee doctor 
at the very beginning of the long battle of the Church 
with its never ending succession of deadly adversaries. 
Well, the “Gamaliel test” was applied to the early heresies ; 
they wilted under it; and their collapse was the ultimate 
and decisive proof that God was not with them. 

The fact, then, that there were conversions to the 
heretical bodies proves nothing against the Church: history 
shows they were mistaken, they leaned upon a shadow, 
they were conversions to systems afflicted with a principle 
of decay and, therefore, destined sooner or later to dis- 
appear, whereas conversions to the Catholic Church were 
affiliations to a society endowed with a miraculous perma- 
nence, an indestructible vitality. The promise of Christ 
was that His Church would endure. One Church only 
has endured. One Church only has held her ground un- 
shaken in the long contest of the ages. And ‘nineteen 
great witnesses come forward in imposing succession to 
corroborate the testimony of Christ—I refer to the nine- 
teen centuries. 
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Tue REFORMATION AND THE GAMALIEL TEST 

Then, in comparatively recent times, came the great 
upheaval of the sixteenth century, the Protestant Re- 
formation. Not only individuals left the Catholic Church, 
but whole nations. It is no part of this lecture to enter 
into the causes of those defections. It is enough to state 
that there was a period of violent upheaval, accompanied 
or followed by wars and persecutions, and once more 
there was a breach of Christian unity. And the new ~ 
defection was perhaps more catastrophic than any which 
had preceded it. And now, note again what happened. 
The Church, or Churches, which separated from the old 
Faith broke up rapidly into innumerable sects, and with 
the lapse of time their doctrinal differences became more 
and more pronounced. Moreover, if we take the di- 
verging lines of their doctrines as we find them in the 
past and present; and prolong them into the future, we 
see quite clearly that they must inevitably diverge more 
and more: Some, indeed, of the separated Churches dis- 
played for a considerable time a great vitality, and becom- 
ing linked with strong national traditions seemed con- 
solidated. But, as in the case of the early defections from 
Catholic unity, they have shown themselves incapable 
of withstanding the insidious forces of decay, the wear 
and tear of time and adversity. And now, especially since 
the middle of the nineteenth century, the dissolving 
process has become so pronounced that, I hope I may be 
able to say it without offending charity, the once imposing 
Churches of the Reformation are rapidly going. the road 
of the ancient heresies which have long since vanished. 
The “Gamaliel test” is being applied. 

As in the case of the earlier heresies, the non-Catholic 
Churches are now afflicted with sterility. Apart from 
the missions among the pagans and the circumstance of 
the birth-rate they no longer gain recruits. Adherents 
of one sect may pass over to another, but, except in ex- 
tremely rare cases, there are no longer recruits from the 
Catholic ranks. No Catholic passes over to Protestantism 
in search of spiritual advantages which he cannot find 
in his own Church. For temporal gain, or through drift, 
a non-practising Catholic will now and again join one of 
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the Protestant churches, but rarely, if ever, through sin- 
cere conviction. Is this too strong a statement? I think 
not. It can be put to one very simple and effective test. 
That test is death-bed conversion. 


PRroTestaANTISsM Lacks REcRUITING FoRCE 

If no Catholic, when standing on the threshold of 
eternity, and when considerations of temporal advantage 
no longer deflect the course of impartial judgment, ever 
craves for admission to a Protestant communion, then 
the spiritual influence of Protestantism as a recruiting 
power among Catholics is non-existent. Well, such is the 
case. It is testified to by universal experience,. and is a 
matter of common knowledge among Catholics. Mer. 
Vaughan tells us that, in the course of a long life working 
among souls in England, he knew of not one solitary 
instance of a dying Catholic seeking admission into a 
Protestant church. Nay, more, he knew of no priest who 
could recall any single example of the kind. Whereas, 
every year of his life, he knew of several cases of Pro- 
testants seeking admission into the Catholic Church on 
their death-beds. My own experience, such as it is, and, 
I believe, the experience of all the priests I know, point 
to the same conclusion. I feel convinced that not one of 
the present audience knows personally of a single excep- 
tion to this remarkable rule. 

That simple test is significant. And it is decisive. 
Protestantism on its spiritual side has no longer any 
recruiting force whatever among Catholics. 

This is, confirmed by the fact that we practically never 
hear of a representative Catholic theologian passing over 
to Protestantism apart from a previous breach with the 
ecclesiastical authorities or a desire to shake off the 
obligation of celibacy. On the other hand, large numbers 
of representative Protestant ministers, in spite of con- 
siderable difficulties and often of heroic sacrifices, follow 
the road along which Newman, Manning, Dr. Orestes 
Brownson, Ayscough, the Marquis of Ripon, Earl Den- 
bigh, Maturin, Benson, Ronald Knox, Von Ruville, and 
so many other distinguished Protestants in recent times 
went back to the Catholic fold. 
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THE New Horizons or THE CatTHotic CoNVERT 

A hundred and fifty years ago, the great Dr. Johnson 
said, as we read in Boswell’s Life: 

A man who is converted from Protestantism to Popery may 
be sincere. He parts with nothing; he is only superadding to 
what he already had. But a convert from Popery to Protestant- 
ism gives up so much of what he has already held sacred, there 
is so much laceration of mind in such a conversion, that it can 
hardly be sincere and lasting. 

These words of a sincere and deeply religious Protestant 


are supplemented by Mr. Frank Kidd, an American 
convert who says: 

The convert from the Catholic Church seems conscious that he 
is embracing an inferior grade of faith, and adopting a colder 
and more suspicious estimate of human truth. He cuts himself 
from the holy ties that bound him to the suffering martyr-church 
of old. He severs all connection with the Apostles, except that 
hidden one which is supposed to be buried in the darkness and 
silence of the dim distant past. He leaves the sweet Communion 
of Saints, which binds together the children of the True Faith 
everywhere, in every age, in one holy brotherhood. What are 
the heroic martyrs and saints of old to him? They are now 
become “mystics and visionaries.” What to him is now the great 
and universal Church of the mighty past? Is she not presided over 
by “the Man of Sin”? Who were the clergy of the old Church, 
that Church which won the world to Christianity? To him they 
are now become impostors who betrayed the Faith of Christ. 
And the laity, who are they? Simple dupes. In short, what is 
the Christian past to such a man? A blurred and blotted page 
for evil, and a practical blank for good. It is a melancholy 
view of Christianity, a humiliating estimate of truth, a mighty 
accusation against humanity itself. No wonder it produces so 
much laceration of mind. No wonder that men who leave the 
Church frequently lose all faith. 

But it is not so with the convert to the Catholic Church. He 
is conscious that he has embraced a higher faith, has been 
brought into closer and holier communion with the unseen world, 
and has adopted a more just and charitable estimate of human 
nature. He shakes hands with the brethren of every kindred, 
name, and tongue. He worships with the people of every nation. 
He inins his prayers with those who speak the varied languages 
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of the earth. On every shore, in every land, beneath every sky, 
and in every city he meets his brethren of the universal Church. 
He is at home everywhere, dnd bows down with the millions who 
have worshipped and still worship at the same altar,.and hold 
the same faith. 

He looks back over the pages of history and ascends by a plain, 
visible, and unbroken chain to the Apostolic day. He has no 
chasms to leap, no deserts to cross. At every step in this progress 
he finds the same old Church, the same faith, the same worship 
pre-eminent in the Christian world. He sees the rise and fall of 
empires and sects; but the same old Church always living and 
active. Time tells for him a glorious story. He meets with 
myriads of souls, one with him in faith all along the slumbering 
ages. The old martyrs and saints are his brethren; he claims 
companionship with them, and their memories are beloved by 
him. Blandina, the poor slave, but noblest of martyrs, was his 
sister; Ignatius and Polycarp and Justin and Irenaeus are also of 
the same household of the faith. The old Apostles, the holy and 
the just, the noble and the true, the despised and persecuted, they 
too are his. In short, the saints and martyrs of the olden time 
held the same Faith adored at the same altar, and used the same 
form of worship that he does. He venerates and loves their 
memory, admires their virtues, calls them brethren and asks their 
prayers in Heaven. 

But besides all this, his faith is sustained by a logical power 
that cannot be confuted. It is upheld by every plain and lumin- 
ous principle upon which society and government are founded. 
His reason, his commonsense, the best feelings of his nature, 
the holiest impulses of his heart, all satisfy him without a shadow 
of doubt that he is in the right, and that beyond the Road to 
Rome he has found all that he hoped for. 


A Few Facts 


I shrink from irritating you with statistics, but a few 
general facts can be stated in a short paragraph. In 
America, I mean the United States, the present annual 
rate of conversion to the Catholic Church is between 
55,000 and 60,000 (see the carefully written and judicious 
book on “The American Convert Movement,” by Rev. 
E. J. Mannix). The converts have given the American 
Church five Archbishops, eight Bishops and ten Mon- 
signors; of religious communities and charitable institu- 
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tions founded by converts and existing today, fourteen 
are mentioned in the work referred to. “Few Protestant 
families of note,” says Father E. J. Mannix, “do not 
record Catholic converts within their immediate or distant 
relationship. Among these are twenty Presidents of the 
United States,” that is, with Catholic converts among their 
relations. From the list of such Presidents I may mention 
George Washington, Thomas Jefferson, James Monroe, 
Andrew Jackson, Abraham Lincoln, Ulvsses Grant, 
Grover Cleveland, McKinley, Roosevelt, Taft and Wood- 
row Wilson. The convert movement in America has also 
enrolled the names of relatives of such historic families 
as Elder Brewster, Henry Clay, Daniel Webster, Paul 
Revere, Commodore Perry, Nathaniel Hawthorne. Ben- 
jamin Franklin, Longfellow, Jefferson Davis, Horace 
Greeley. and manv others mentioned in the work already 
referred to. In England, since the Oxford Movement, 
there has been a steady inflow of educated converts. 
From 1916 to 1922, a period of seven years, there were 
75.000 conversions of those over seven years of age. An 
extraordinary number of these conversions were amongst 
the highest social and intellectual classes of England, and 
the great sacrifices made by thousands of these converts 
upon entering the Catholic Church testify to the sincerity 
and strength of their conversion. The yearly average, 


then, for several years in England has been more than 
10,000 conversions. 


Roaps TO RoME—AND BEYOND 


Of the many books I have consulted, though I have 
made but little use of them. when preparing this lecture, 
I may mention as of great interest not onlv to intending 
converts, but also to Catholics, “Roads to Rome,” which 
gives the experiences of sixty-five converts before their 
reception into the Church, and “Bevond the Road to 
Rome,” a fascinating volume dealing with the experiences 
of sixtv-two well-known converts after their conversion. 
Also “The Convert Movement in America,” a scholarly 
and balanced study by Rev. E. J. Mannix. One thing 
that strikes one acreeably in these stories of spiritual 
wanderings in search of truth is that there is a complete 
absence of uncharitableness or “nastiness” in regard to 
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the churches they had left. The converts write in the 
spirit in which Chesterton refers to his own conversion. 

In these notes, [says Chesterton], I do not intend to say anything 
in very direct criticism of the Anglican Church or of the Anglican 
theory, because I know it to be in my own case the worst possible 
way of going to work. The Church drew me out of Anglicanism 
just as the very idea of Our Lady drew me long before out of 
ordinary Protestantism by being Herself, that is, by being 
beautiful. I was converted by the positive attractions of the 
things I had not yet got, and not by negative disparagements 
of such things as I had managed to get already. When those 
disparagements were uttered, they generally had, almost against 
my will, the opposite effect to that intended: the effect of a slight 
set-back. I think in my heart that I was already hoping that 
Roman Catholics would really prove to have more charity and 
humility than anybody else, and anything that even seemed to 
savor of the opposite was judged by too sensitive a standard in 
the mood of that moment. I am, therefore, very anxious not 
to make that sort of mistake myself. 


TESTIMONIES OF CONVERTS 


Gilbert K. Chesterton, since he joined the 
Church two years ago, has continually taken a prominent 
part in Catholic activities. In what he calls “Don’ts for 
Dogmatists,” written some years before his conversion, 
he says, in characteristic language: 

Don’t say there is no true creed, for each creed believes itself 
right and the others wrong. Probably one of the creeds is right 
and the others are wrong. Diversity does show that most of the 
views must be wrong. It does not by the faintest logic show that 
they all must be wrong. I suppose there is no subject on which 
opinions differ with more desperate sincerity than about which 
horse will win the Derby. These are certainly solemn convictions ; 
men risk ruin for them. The man who puts his shirt on Potosi 
must believe in that animal, and each of the other men putting 
their last garments upon other quadrupeds must believe in them 
quite as sincerely. They are all serious, and most of them are 
wrong. But one of them in right. One of the faiths is justified; 
one of the horses does win; not always even the dark horse which 
might stand for Agnosticism, but often the obvious and popular 
horse of Orthodoxy. 

The following passage, written shortly after his con- 
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version, is delightfully Chestertonian, showing how Ches- 
terton, who is always courteous to opponents, can main- 
tain his good humor and his politeness even when deliver- 
‘ ing a terrific knockout blow: 

In fundamentals the Church rejoices in being unchangeable; but 
she is sometimes charged with being too stiff and stationary, even 
in those externals that are the legitimate sphere of change. And 
in one sense I think this is indeed true; if we mean by the Church 
its mortal machinery. The Church cannot change quite so fast 
as the charges against her do. She is sometimes caught napping 
and still disproving what was said about her on Monday, to the 
neglect of the completely contrary thing that is said about her on 
Tuesday. She does sometimes live pathetically in the past, to 
the extent of innocently supposing that the modern thinker may 
think today what he thought yesterday. Modern thought does 
outstrip her, in the sense that it disappears of itself before she 
has done disproving it. She is slow and belated, in the sense 
that she studies a heresy more seriously than the heresiarch does. 
Most of us could point out examples of this error, if it be an 
error, so far as the external controversial machinery of Catholi- 
cism is concerned. There are Catholics who are still answering 
Calvinists, though there are no Calvinists to answer. There are 
admirable apologists assuming that the average Englishman blames 
the Church for distrusting the Bible; though nowadays he is 
much more likely to blame her for trusting it. There are even 
some who excuse the ancient Christian hierarchy for using ritual, 
when all the Baptists in Balham have already become ritualists. 
In short, in this merely conventional and external sense, we can 
agree that the Catholic has been too much of a conservative. 
Catholicism in the sense of most: ordinary Catholics, did deserve 
the charge which so many Protestants brought against it. Catholi- 
cism was ignorant; it did not even know that Protestantism was 
dead. 

The passages just quoted are in his light-hearted style, 
but he is deeply serious and reverent when he speaks of 
his conversion. And he does not mince matters. His 
conversion, he tells us, was a resurrection: a call from 
death to life as in the case of Lazarus, whom Christ raised 
from the dead. And with faith came the righting of a 
topsy-turvy world, In the sonnet on his conversion he 
says: 
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I bowed my head, 
And the whole world turned over and came right. 


He ends the sonnet with the line: 
For I was Lazarus and am now alive. 


Tue Case oF NEWMAN 

John Henry Newman’s case is often quoted and, on 
account of his exceptional position as a leader, scholar, 
literateur, it bears repetition. 

His conversion created an extraordinary sensation in 
England. As late as 1870 Mr. Gladstone wrote as 
follows: 

Of this most remarkable man I must pause to speak a word. 
In my opinion his secession from the Church of England has 
never yet been estimated among us at anything like the full amount 
of its calamitous importance. 

On the occasion of his conversion there was a veritable 
storm. There was an extraordinary outbreak of anti- 
Catholic feeling. A campaign of slander was maintained 
during a whole generation, and Newman was not spared. 
His motives were impugned, and it was constantly 
asserted or insinuated that he was not happy in the 
Catholic Church and that he was secretly longing to return 
to the Anglican community. For long years he made no 
reply; then at last, through the vile and cowardly cal- 
umnies of Charles Kingsley, he was stung into a reply 
which was overwhelmingly conclusive, and which, among 
other effects, hastened his calumniator to his grave. The 
following is characteristic of Newman’s answer to his 
calumniators : 

I have had no anxiety of heart whatever. I have been 
in perfect peace and contentment. I have never had one doubt. 

From the day I became a Catholic to this day, now close 
upon thirty years, I have never had a moment’s misgiving that 
the Communion of Rome is that Church which the Apostles set 
up at Pentecost, which alone has the adoption of the sons, and 
the glory, and the covenants, and the revealed law, and the service 
of God, and the promises, and in which the Anglican communion, 
whatever its merits and demerits, whatever the great excellence 
of individuals in it has, as such, no part. Never have I for a 
moment hesitated in my conviction, since 1845, that it was my 
clear duty to join the Catholic Church, as I did then join it, and 
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which in my own conscience I felt to be divine. Persons and 
places, incidents and circumstances of life, which belong to my 
first forty-four years, are deeply lodged in my memory and my 
affections; moreover, I have had more to try and afflict me in 
various ways as a Catholic than as an Anglican; but never for a 
moment have I wished myself back; never have I ceased to thank 
my Maker for His mercy in enabling me to make the great 
change, and never has He let me feel forsaken by Him or in 
distress, or any kind of religious trouble. 

I have not had one moment’s wavering of trust in the Catholic 
Church ever since I was received into her fold. I hold, and have 
ever held, that her Sovereign Pontiff is the center of unity and 
the Vicar of Christ; and I ever have had, and have still, an 
unclouded faith in her creed and in all its articles; a supreme 
satisfaction in her worship, discipline, and teaching; and an eager 
longing, and a hope against hope, that the many dear friends 
whom I have left in Protestantism may be partakers of my 
happiness. . . Return to the Church of England! No! the 
net is broken and we are delivered. I should be a consummate 
fool (to use a mild term) if, in my old age, I left the land 
flowing with milk and honey, for the city of confusion and the 
house of bondage. 


PEACE AND FREEDOM 

Sir Aubrey De Vere, the distinguished poet, after being 
in the Church for twenty-three years, said: 

In the Church I have found an over-deepening peace, a freedom 
ever widening, a genuine and a fruitful method for theological 
thought, and a truth which brightens more and more into the 
perfect day. , 


Sir Bertram Windle, F|R|S., one of the most distin- 
guished scientists of the day, formerly Dean of the Medi- 
cal Faculty of the Birmingham University, where he 
occupied the chair of anatomy and anthropology, later 
on President of the Queen’s University, Cork, and now 
at St. Michael’s College, Toronto, gives an interesting 
account of his conversion. In one of his books he tells 
us that he had a mind to examine the claims of the Cath- 
olic Church, and began to study Littledale’s “Plain 
Reason’s” against the claims of the Church. The “Plain 
Reasons” seemed so conclusive to him at the time that 
he decided that there could be no question of joining the 
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Catholics. One day when passing a Catholic bookseller’s 
shop, he saw in the window an “Answer to Littledale’s 
Plain Reasons,” by Father Ryder, of the Oratory. His 
curiosity as a scientist was aroused and he bought the book. 
It was a flat contradiction of every charge contained in 
the “Plain Reasons.” Which was to be trusted? He set 
about investigating; he took a dozen passages or so, and 
went into a well-furnished library and set about tracing 
them to their original sources. Well, he discovered to his 
astonishment that Littledale was unreliable, whereas 
Father Ryder’s statements were substantiated. Ryder was 
honest; Littledale was not. Further investigation brought 
him into the Church. Afterwards, he tells us, he could 
not quite make up his mind as to whether he should 
attribute his conversion to Ryder or to Littledale! 

Recently he wrote thus of his state of mind since 
entering the Fold: 

“Port after storm doth greatly please”: I think that about sums 
up my view. I know that it is often thought that converts would 
like to go back if they were not ashamed to do so. I can only 
speak for myself and say that any idea of leaving pogt has never 
crossed my mind. 

His many books, especially on science from the Catholic 
standpoint, are sufficient testimony to his intense loyalty to 
the Church. 

It is interesting to note the change in public feeling 
which took place between the dates of the conversion of 
John Henry Newman and that of Robert Hugh Benson. 
On the occasion of Newman’s conversion there was an 
outrageous outbreak of bigotry throughout England; the 
step taken by Newman was bitterly resented. Now see 
what happened fifty years later on the conversion of 
Robert Hugh Benson, son of the Protestant Archbishop of 
Canterbury, and already in the Anglican ministry. There 
was no outbreak of anti-Catholic feeling; on the con- 
trary, letters of congratulation poured in on him from 
members of the Anglican communion. Note, therefore, 
the way the ground has shifted. Nothing in the life of 
Benson by C. C. Martindale surprised me more than this. 
“T have worked through a great pile of letters from 
Anglicans,” says his biographer, “and, to my astonishment, 
they are nearly all congratulatory !” Here is one specimen: 
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With what joy I learn that to you has been vouchsafed the 
call to “go up higher”! Whenever this is granted to any of my 
friends I always say a “Gloria in Excelsis,’ like Dante’s holy souls 
in Purgatory at a brother’s release. To me it has not come yet— 
or rather, God’s hand seems still to bar the path I long to tread. 
Pray for me that before I die I too may have grace to enter 
the City of Gladness. 

These letters of congratulation, and even of envy, give 
a remarkable confirmation of the saying of Chesterton: 

Until about the end of the nineteenth century, a man was 
expected to give his reasons for joining the Catholic Church. 
Today a man is really expected to give his reasons for not 
joining it. 

I will not quote from Robert Hugh Benson, but I will 
refer those interested in this brilliant writer to his “Con- 
fessions of a Convert” and to the score of other books 
in which he champions the Church in which he found 


peace, certainty, and complete spiritual“and intellectual 
satisfaction. ¥ 


Conversion Is A Home-ComMING 

How touching, how beautiful, is the testimony of so 
many distinguished converts to the fact that their conver- 
sion was a happy home-coming, a return to their own 
mother, the regaining of a long lost inheritance. I will 
quote under this head from four converts, namely, Ronald 
Knox, whose “Spiritual Aeneid” or the story of his 
journey towards the Church, has been read with emotion 
by tens of thousands; Basil Maturin, whose masterly books 
I urge you to read; Frederick Lucas, M.P., and Robert 
Francis Wilson, an American convert. 

Father Ronald Knox says of his conversion: 

What does it feel like? In answer to this, I can register one 
impression at once, curiously inconsistent with my preconceived 
notions on the subject. I had been encouraged to suppose, and 
fully prepared to find, that the immediate result of submission 
to Rome would be the sense of having one’s liberty cramped and 
restricted in a number of ways, necessary, no doubt, to the welfare 
of the Church at large, but galling to the individual. I have been 
overwhelmed with the feeling of liberty, the glorious liberty. of 
the sons of God. It was not: till) 1. became a Catholic that I 
became ‘conscious of my former homelessness, my exile from the 
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place that was my own. . . I now found ease and naturalness, 
and stretched myself like a man who has been sitting in a cramped 
position. 

To understand the greatness of Father Basil Maturin, 
you must read some of his books. Thus speaks this dis- 
tinguished convert in the “Price of Unity”: 

It is only as the years go by that one realizes how far one has 
traveled from one’s former standpoint, and how great the change 
is. I do not mean so much in the details of faith, as in the whole 
comprehensive idea of what the Church is and what it is 
to be in a Church that is always conscious of its own Divine 
atithority and commission, and makes it felt from the 
highest to the lowest. You feel that you are in an organiza- 
tion that has endured the test of time, whose foundations 
are built into the solid Rock against which the gates of hell 
cannot prevail, that. you breathe an atmosphere in which your 
own weak faith is braced and strengthened by the faith of a vast 
multitude, and §& supported by an authority upon which you 
can rest. You feel, indeed, like an exile who has returned-.to 
his Fatherland. There is a strange sense of coming to land, and 
amongst a people to whom you always belonged, though you did 
not know it. The surprises that meet you are surprises that 
seem to awaken memories of some long-forgotten past. It takes 
but a short time for a newcomer to feel as if he has been always 
there. ; 

Frederick Lucas, M.P., a former Quaker, and one of 
the most distinguished of his sect in Eneland, after his 
conversion founded the London Tablet, which has enjoved 
wonderful prosperitv and is nerhaps the most influential 
Catholic weekly published in English. Writing to Quaker 
friends, he said: 

As a child who has lost himself, he knows not where, far 
from home, returns weeping and weary to his mother’s breast, 
so after long wandering in darkness, seeking for truth, but finding 
no rest because I could find no certainty, I have at length come, 
tired out with profitless labor, to find repose and consolation 
within that temple whose eternal gates are ever open to invite 
the weary and erring pilgrim to enter in. 

I have accepted the invitation; I have entered in; and within 
I have found, not the mutilated limbs of truth, but the glorious 
virgin herself (that is, truth), in all her celestial radiance. 

And, lastly, Robert Francis Wilson, an American con- 
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vert, thus beautifully harps on the same note of the happy 
home-coming at the end of his account of how he re- 
gained his lost inheritance. 

It has often seemed to me [he says] that the position of a 
convert to the Catholic Church is very much like that of a child 
of noble birth stolen by gypsies when very young. For a few 
years they keep him, and in their own rough way they are kind 
to him, and he responds to whatever affection they may show 
him. But all the time his heart is hungry for his true mother 
and his true home. An unerring instinct tells him that all is not 
right. At length he is discovered. With great joy he is restored 
to his ancestral house. He wanders through its long corridors, 
through its hall where hang the portraits of many heroes of his 
line. He visits the library, where there are thousands of volumes 
of great age and great price, the products of ripest thought and 
the choicest literary art. From room to room he strays, and his 
wonder grows. He finds at last the chapel where the prayers 
of his household have ascended unbrokenly for centuries, through 
days of persecution and prosperity alike, and in this shrine of 
high tradition he kneels in humblest gratitude and adoration. 
To the other children of the house all these things are matters 
of course, and they wonder sometimes at the enthusiastic zest of 
his enjoyment. But the thought that all these things are his 
also overpowers him while it uplifts. 

So it is with the convert. The years pass and the wonder and 
the beauty grow. No thought can exhaust the treasure of the 
Church’s wisdom, no demand can find her unready. Each Mass 
brings its own gift and its own message. At one’s side in joy 
and sorrow, in sickness and in health, in affluence or poverty, in 
failure or success, in life and in death, day by day, unfailing 
stands the Church that so, beyond the road to Rome, the feet of 
the pilgrim may be set towards the gate of that other City, the 
goal of our desire, and fair beyond our dream and hope. 

Conversion, then, to the Catholic Church, is, as so many 
converts testify, a real home-coming. To the intending 
convert, who still hesitates because he fears that the 
change involves a breach with strong national traditions, 
I would say: on the contrary, the national traditions bind- 
ing you to the Catholic Church are far greater and more 
imposing. If you are of English blood, you belong by 
right of national inheritance to the Faith which existed in 
England for a thousand years before the Reformation. 
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In the sixth century Augustine brought the Faith from 
Rome to the Saxons; in the sixteenth century Henry 
Tudor robbed you of your birthright. By returning to 
the Faith of Augustine you take back your own of which 
you have been despoiled. By resuming your birthright, 
you join together the broken chain of your national tradi- 
tions, and through the unique historical position of the 
Catholic Church, you are grafted as a branch into the 
massive and imposing trunk of European history and 
civilization, and stand, in a way you cannot otherwise 
stand, as heir of all the ages. 





Who Built the Old Cathedrals? 
Rev. H. Tuurston, S.J. 
Reprinted from the London “Catholic Times’ 


T would be manifestly unfair to judge any speaker, 

religious or secular, by the newspaper reports of his 
oratorical efforts. The harassed pressman, writing against 
time, however competent he may be and however desirous 
of giving an impartial account of what was said in his 
hearing, must inevitably leave out many details, many 
qualifications, which often substantially modify the salient 
points of a discourse, and keep it pronouncements within 
the limits of sanity. Consequently when one has only a 
newspaper report to go upon one must speak with all re- 
serves. But, this premised, I venture to say that if Dr. 
Woods, the Bishop of Winchester, did really commit him- 
self to the utterance which has been attributed to him in a 
cutting which has been sent me, purporting to summarize 
a recent sermon of his at Wigan, he talked an extraordi- 
nary amount of nonsense. According to this report, the 
Right Reverent preacher said: 


Tue STATEMENT 


A Colonial Bishop, at present touring this country, had given 
it as his opinion that never had the [Anglican] Church been more 
thorough in its work than it was now. Liverpool Cathedral marked, 
as no other cathedral marked, the cooperation between the clergy 
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and the laity. The older cathedrals of Great Britain were built by 
priests, monks, bishops, kings, and nobles, not by the people. This 
could not be said of Liverpool Cathedral, for all had contributed, 
and the rank and file of churchmen especially. The erection of the 
cathedral was a live example of the working of the Holy Ghost in 
the diocese, the spirit of truth, the contemporary spirit—in short, 
the Holy Spirit. 

Now, apart from the fact that the great majority of the 
cathedrals which are now used for the worship of the 
Church of England “by law established” were consecrated 
with chrism and the solemn introduction of the relics of 
the saints, expressly for the offering of the Holy Sacrifice 
of the Mass upon their altars, and were perverted from 
that use by the ancestors of their present occupants, the 
statement that these cathedrals “were not built by the 
people” is preposterous. Dr. Woods claims to be the suc- 
cessor of Godfrey de Lucy (Bishop of Winchester be- 
tween 1189 and 1204), from whose episcopate dates some 
of the best of the Early English work in that splendid 
fabric. How was this work produced? It was carried 
out, there can be little doubt, by a confraternity or guild 
(confratria) which the Annales de Wintonia (Rolls Series, 
p. 78) inform us was established by Bishop de Lucy in his 
diocese for five full years expressly to look after the 
restoration of the cathedral. Does Bishop Woods suppose 
that this was a guild of noblemen or ecclesiastics? It was 
obviously, like all similar confraternities, an association 


specially intended to organize the energies of quite humble 
folk. 


THE BUILDERS 


At Lincoln, only a few years earlier, a guild of the same 
kind had been instituted by the great Carthusian Bishop, 
St. Hugh of Avalon. Ralph of Coggeshall, a most trust- 
worthy contemporary chronicler, who lived not far off, 
describes how the saint’s heart was set on completing that 
wonderful structure, “which seems in a certain elegance 
of its own to surpass all the other cathedrals of England.” 
Accordingly, “he [St. Hugh] established in his diocese a 
confraternity which collected every year as much as a 
thousand silver marks toward the fabric.” Not content 
with this the great Bishop set an example to his people by 
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shouldering a hod himself and carrying the stones and 
mortar that were needed; while Giraldus Cambrensis and 
the author of the Metrical Life go on to tell us that a poor 
cripple who tried to emulate the saint to the best of his 
small ability was instantaneously cured by the contact of 
the hod which Hugh had just laid down. 

Neither is this idea of personal participation in the 
building operations merely a graceful legend invented by 
the enthusiastic chroniclers of a later date. “The building 
of a great church,” says St. Hugh’s French biographer, 
“often called out an army, who marched to their work as 
the Crusaders marched to battle,” and forthwith he pro- 
ceeds to quote from a letter of Hugh of Amiens, Arch- 
bishop of Rouen, describing, in 1145, the construction of 
the Church of Our Lady of Chartres (Migne, P. L., vol. 
192, p. 1127): 

These voluntary laborers admit no one to share their toil unless 
he has first confessed his sins and done penance for them, unless 
he has renounced all animosity and desire of vengeance and is in 
perfect charity with all his enemies. When all this is satisfactorily 
arranged the band elect a chief from among themselves, under 
whose guidance they drag along the carts in silence and humility, 
and present their offerings with tears of contrition, taking the 
discipline the while. . 

We have not heard of any such scenes in the building 
of the new Liverpool Cathedral; neither does it appear 
likely that either Dr. Woods or his Episcopal brother of 
Liverpool will manifest their interest in the continuance 
of the undertaking by themselves putting in a day’s work 
with hod and mortar-board. 


Ways AND MEANS 


And there were many other expedients by which the 
help. of simple and humble folk was solicited in similar 
cases. The ordinary course was to send out preachers, 
not only in the diocese principally interested, but all over 
England. This was what was done when the erection of 
the present Cathedral of Salisbury was projected in 1219. 
William de Wanda, the precentor, went to the diocese of 
London; Hugh de Garherst to that of Winchester; 
William de Wilton to Exeter; Luke, described as the 
King’s Treasurer, to Chichester; Robert “the Scot” 
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fittingly enough to Scotland (“Register of St. Osmund,” 
II, p. 12). The same happened about a century and a half 
later in the case of York Cathedral (“Fabric Rolls,” p. 
178), and also about the same period for Carlisle. Another 
equally favorite method was to obtain from the Bishop 
or from the Holy See the grant of a small Indulgence for 
all who contributed a trifle. We have the exact terms of 
many of these grants, which still survive. St. Hugh of 
Lincoln issued one before 1200 (Giraldus, vii, 217); 
Archbishop Baldwin of Canterbury another in 1186 
(Gervase of Canterbury, I, 38); Archbishop Gray one 
for his own cathedral of York in 1226, and one for 
Worcester ‘in 1227 (Gray’s Register, pp. 10 and 17); 
while Mr. Chr. Wordsworth believed that one was given 
at Lincoln in 1266 for personal help in the building opera- 
tions (“Notes of Medieval Services,’ p. 306). Yet 
another plan—followed, for example, at Durham and at 
Lichfield—was to carry round the country the relics of 
some popular saint, soliciting donations (Rock, “Church 
of Our Fathers,” 1903, iii, 398). Surely no sane person 
can deny that, even though the largest contributions may 
have come from wealthy prelates and barons, still the 
populace of all grades played their part, and a considerable 
part, in the erecting of those magnificent structures which 
must remain for all time as a warning to posterity against 
any overweening conceit in the achievements of later and 
more enlightened ages. 





Conscience and Politics 


Reprinted from the Bombay “Examiner” 
Question—Can a member of the Legislative Council 
vote against his conscience on the ground of political 

expediency? Has conscience no place in politics? 
Answer.—Conscience has a place in everything in life, 
or ought to have, even in politics., A member of Govern- 
ment has it on his conscience to do his best for the general 
public welfare so far as it can be done without involving 
wrong in some other direction. Justice, honesty, truth 
and public service are his watchwords. But there is 
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always a zone of obscure and dubious things in which 
these watchwords do not dictate one and only one line of 
policy; where there is a conflict of rights and interests 
and some adjustment, and compromise has to be made. 
Sometimes one thing has to be subordinated to another. 
A lesser good has to be sacrificed in order to prevent a 
greater evil; a convenience has to be sacrificed in order 
to avoid an injury; opposition has to be overcome by 
diplomacy and concessions, and so on. In such con- 
cessions to expediency the general aim should be just, 
honest and true all the same. 

This is the program cf every upright man; but, some- 
how or other, there prevails a widespread idea that, in 
politics, such principles do not apply. There are things 
(it is said) which a private man could not do, but which 
a politician can, and, in fact, must do, etc. Well, it must 
be acknowledged that the general moral code is sometimes 
found difficult to apply, even by experts. Still one must 
never go so far as to say that there is one moral code of 
the natural law binding on the private individual and 
another moral code for political or national or international 
action. Ifa thing which would be unjust in the individual 
is judged to be just in the State, the justification has to 
be found either in the circumstances, or in the different 
principles bearing on the case, and not on the idea that 
what would be immoral in the individual would be moral 
in the State. 











